CHAPTER in
THE VISION

I

While the two Frenchmen, the sceptic'and the priest,
laboriously collected materials for their books on India,
the one stressing the historical tendencies that manifested
themselves in contemporary India, the other insisting on
the social and religious forces that were visible to the un-
trained European eye, a small number of Englishmen
living in India started their great work of translation
from the classical literatures of India and of expounding
whatever they understood of Indian philosophy.   For
some undoubtedly it was no more than a pastime; for
some others, however, the result of a genuine literary in-
terest.   The foundation had been prepared by missiona-
ries such as Abraham Roger, from Paliacatta, -North of
Madras, who translated Indian texts directly from the
original into Dutch, published in 1630 under the title
'Open Door to the Hidden Paganism', or by Civil Ser-
vants such as Holwell whom we have already mentioned
in connexion with Voltaire.   At the end of the eighteenth
century, however, it was ao longer individual effort and
haphazard initiative that opened the eyes of the West to
the 'hidden' treasures of Indian literature and philoso-
phy, but the simultaneous and systematic endeavour of
a number of English administrators in India who un-
consciously paved the way for that truly amazing revival
of Indian learning in Europe and especially in Germany.
There is Charles Wilkins, the translator of the Bhagavad-
Gita, Sir Henry Thomas Colebrooke, the first systematic